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; Have your Departments investigate 
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The Top of the Profession 


By Tupper Lee 





SCENE: The cham- 
bers of justice, spac- 
ious, close, and forbid- 
ding; His Honor mop- 
ping off his brow witha 
handkerchief already 
damp with judicial 
perspiration; twelve 
good men and true 
in the jury box striv- 
ing to look intelligent, 
but obviously bored 
by the effort; on the 





witness stand a swarthy son of Sicily 
ving in mongrel tongues his version of 
e case. The district attorney questions in 


harp, staccato tones: 

“And what did he do then?”’ 

The reply comes in a jargon of Sicilian, 
d Roman, and modern English. The 
tness excitedly tells his story with the 
d of arms, feet, and an extraordinar flow 

syllables. 

A juryman interrupts: ‘‘It is unintelligible 

the jury, Your Honor; I do not under- 
tand.”’ 

The Court: “Neither do 1; the stenographer 
ill read the answer.” 

Whereupon, a figure heretofore unnoticed 
traightens himself over a table in the 
reground, unostentatiously turns a page 
ndreads. All eyes for a moment are centered 
pon himas he reproduces, with the mechanics 
f a phonograph and the skill of a linguist, 
1e pigeon English of the witness. When he 

finished, he turns his page, the district 
ttorney barks out another question, and 
he split-tongued foreigner is off again. The 
silent man with the pen returns into obscurity. 

But consider him for a moment, for 


vhether you be king or pauper, or scribe 
yourself, here is a figure to appeal, a laborer 
worthy of his hire. He is the shorthand 
reporter, past master in the art of pothooks 


and circles. His lightning pen records the 
testimony of the witness, the badgerings of 
the attorney, the decree of the court. Litera- 
ture pays homage to his skill, government 
caters to him, and justice herself places her 
honor in his keeping His position in the 
scheme of things is exacting and enviable. 
Hy VERY year in this broad land of ours a 

+ quarter ofa million students commence the 
study of shorthand, young ones, old ones, 
bright ones, and dumb ones. Some are fresh 
from the grammar grades, others have spent 
two beneficial years in high school, and some 
have even crossed the threshold of the 
college. But all have this in common: they 
are impelled by ambition and believe short- 
hand, of all the arts, trades, and professions, 
to be the readiest instrument of achieving 
success. Let us see how wisely they have 
chosen and to what advantage they employ 
the means they have selected. 

By some, shorthand is conceded to be a 
profession, by others a mere occupation, a 
makeshift to provide a living until, Macawber- 
like, something better “‘turns up."’ Argument 
can be found for either contention, for, with 
an instrument as flexible as shorthand, it can 
be made what you will, a medium or a 
Intrinsically it has all the 
the profession, or 


profession. 
essentials of a profession 
the art, of translating speech into written 
word, an art that has transformed and made 
possible the business activity of to-day. But 
a profession is made and is judged by the 
members of it. Medicine was not a profession 
until the medicine man and the herb doctor 
were succeeded by the physician skilled in 
surgery and physics; nor banking, until it 
was weaned from the easy guile of the 
money lender. 

A vast majority of those who learn short- 
hand, whatever their ambition,when they start 
out, become stenographers, the writers of 
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letters, the filers of carbons, and the 
keepers of office records. They settle 
comfortably into the niche that the school 
provides and bemoan the fact that they 
did not learn a trade with a union be- 
hind it. They are the workers who need 
the backing of the union in lieu of the 
support of a good stiff backbone. 
Many of these learn shorthand as a “‘step- 
ping-stone”’ only to discover the step a 
longer one than they had expected, requiring 
effort which they are not willing to give. 

A few who conceive of shorthand as a 
means of advancement and take (full 
advantage of it as such by becoming its 
masters, serve their apprenticeship and 
become the secretaries, with greater possi- 
bilities opening to them. By becoming 
proficient in stenography they graduate into 
whatever field they have prepared for. It is 
the influence of such as these that serves 
both to raise the art of shorthand to a profes- 
sion, and at the same time to make its 
claims to such a dignity a doubtful one. 
Their work is an argument that cannot be 
denied, and yet in contrast with the average 
of the profession it is so exceptional as to 
react unfavorably upon it as a whole. 

But whether commercial stenography be 
called a trade or a profession, there is a 
branch of shorthand writing that unques- 
tionably elevates shorthand to a_ place 
alongside law, medicine, or banking. That 
is the profession of shorthand reporting. 
Without the expert services of the shorthand 
reporter, not business would fall, but justice, 
education, and our whole fabric of accurate 
and authentic information would suffer 
disaster. The processes of law and of justice, 
particularly, depend upon the ability of the 
reporter; and history, politics, and the 
general enlightenment of the world all 
stand in his debt. 

Reporting as a 
singular position. 


stands in a 


profession 
If claim to being a profes- 
sion rests upon the acquiring of information 
and expert ability, then shorthand reporting 
undoubtedly ranks among the foremost, for 
in knowledge required of its members it is 
scarcely less exacting than any profession on 


the books. And more—whereas the lawyer 
or the physician must concentrate upon the 
learning of a single subject or group of sub- 
jects, the profession of reporting knows no such 
limitations. In many cases the reporter must 
have enough of law or of medicine to do credit 
to a member of either of those professions. 
But he must in addition have made a study 
of the language of those professions with a 
view to shorthand phrasing and contraction 
that would confound the practitioner of 
either. In the ordinary course of his business 
he must report mechanics as well as lawyers, 
theologians as well as geologists, historians 
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as well as politicians or archaeologists 
besides clients of all the ologies and isms ir 
the catalog. Naturally, to be able to report a 
subject he must understand it; to be able 
to report it fast, it must not only be under 
stood but comprehended. 

A reporter is first of all a shorthand writer 
second, he is a fast shorthand writer. After 
that he is what he makes himself—a 
stenographer orareporter. He had advantag: 
of the same course of instruction as the 
stenographer or the secretary, but he chooses 
to remain a shorthand writer and to mak 
of his equipment the implement of a professior 
ranking with the best in point of desirability 
and remuneration. By recognizing shorthan: 
as an end unto itself, he places both his 
implement and himself upon a plane beyon 
the reach of the stenographer, and, perhaps 
even of the secretary. For reporting is th: 
ultimate of shorthand, the specialist branc! 
of the profession, with all the advantages 
and satisfaction of the specialist accruing t 
the one who would take the pains 
to specialize. 

But for all that, being a profession as we! 
paid on an average as any college-taught 
profession, yet it is frequently “hard up” for 
recruits. It is a strange phenomenon that 
takes place each year in the educationa 
world. Out of 250,000 writers who learn the 
art of shorthand, of all systems and brands 
but a very small, almost a negligible, per- 
centage reach the top of the profession- 
not because they are not ambitious, but 
principally because reporting is to then 
an unknown field. 

That it is an open field is beyond question 
Any shorthand writer with common sens 
and perseverance can acquire reporting 
ability. The qualifications of an expert 
reporter are varied and exacting, but the very 
nature of the profession brings it within the 
reach of all The stock in trade of the 
shorthand writer is words, and words are the 
language of all professions, of all knowledge 
It is a profession of experience more than o 
study. Few reporters become expert by 
learning their craft from textbooks, but, 
rather, they begin as stenographers and 
acquire the other requisites of the profession 
as they acquire the medium of it—as they 
acquire speed. 

Many eminent reporters would not place 
speed as the first essential of reporting 
ability yet speed is the foundation upon which 
all else must be built. Without entering int: 
a discussion of what makes for speed i! 
shorthand, we can safely assume speed to be 
the hallmark of expert reporting. Having 
speed, a reporter might acquire by experienc« 
the rest of his equipment, but, lacking it, he 
might be an encyclopedia on legs and not 
be aa expert reporter. Therefore it is all the 





more remarkable that business and reporter 

high school, where speed is dinned eternally ising student 

into the ears of the student, but one, possibly, good stenographer 
out of every hundred ever acquires sufficient established 


facility to report. 


la some cases, the fault is with the teaching, 
but I believe that the student himself is more 


ften to blame. 
Teaching is too 
requently centered 
ipon the acquiring 
facility in writing 
isiness correspond 
nce, with the 
result that a crop of 
tenographers is 
rned out every year 
yssessing no poten- 

il reporting ability, 
vithout even a sug 
gestion in their brair 
that anything higher 

shorthand exists 
in the writing of 
letters. 

But whatever the 
onception of short- 
and they receiv: 
in school, any kind of 
speed training, wheth- 
r on business cor- 
respondence or liter 
ary matter, is a four 
lation upon which to 
build, assuming that 
ley possess the ambi- 
tion to build Many 
ndoubtedly do, and 

s to them that this 
irticle is address¢ 
Usually a the, 
need is the suggestior 

what is possible t 

*m, and the en 
ouragement. If this 
were given in the 
school, there is littl 
loubt that many 
student would be 
launched on a profit 


ible and agreeal 


le 
areer o! reporting 
that now finds his 
vr her ambition stag 
nant in a_ business 
office. 

To become a re- 
porter, actually re- 
quires but little more 
effort than to become 
an expert stenogra- 
pher. A stenographer 
isnot made ina schoo! 
any more than is a 
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made that a prom- 
school becomes a 


a year Fact has 


writers out of school 


but two years have emerged from the steno- 








THE LAST SALUTI 
(November 11, 1918) 


By Richard Aldington 


(/23) 


—From the Anglo-French Review. 


graphic stage into reporting While neither 
of these can be taken as an average, yet they 


justify the statement 
that it is scarcely 
less difficult to 
make a reporter 
than to make an 
expert stenographer 
Both go through the 
same process of devel 
ypment. The student 
yut of school has be 
come the expert ste- 
nographer by experi 
ence, by absorbing the 
ways and the details 
vf the business he 
finds himself a part of 

Except that he 
must acquire speed, 
too (which, being a 


nechanical considera- 
} 


tion, is by far the 
simplest) the would 
e reporter icquires 
knowledge and fa 


cility by reporting, not 


by reading about 1 


n a small way ar 1 
is a side line, it may 
ve, at first, but never 
theless by reporting 
If he can secure a 


Osition as stenog 


oher or amanuenis 


n a reporter's office, 
is carTreetT is a5 good 
is made Pract cally 
very reporter to-day 


s a shorthand writer 
vho has outerown 


h stenograp! 


inks 
Here's a field beg 

ging for recruits All 

that is needed in 


some cases iS the 
suggestion; in others 
the perseverance and 
the ambition to reach 
the top of the proies- 
sion that we chose 
tostartin. Detours 
ire sometimes advis- 
able, but on the whole 
they are nothing more 
than makeshifts. 
Stick to the straight 
road and keep on it! 
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Left Behind—XIII 


By Arthur Ruhl 





car r 
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|The first installment of this story appeared in the September issue.| 
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(Continued on page 113) 
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Illinois School Typewriting Contest 


MACHINE STUDENT 
Und. Rita Mann 
Und. Dorothy Davis 


Helen Pezzuto.... 
C. Firnhaber___ 
D. L. Day... 
Mildred Brown 
Irene Engel 

M. Richardson. 
Marie O'Hara... 
E. Livingston 
M. Jensen 
Margaret Kautz 


Gertrude Lipold_ 


M. Mecklenburg 


Rose Imburgia 
Nina Reason 
M. Sipe 
Florence Shied 
I, Freeman 

L. Kratochvil 
Marie Hau 

F. Hanson... 
S. Piontkowski 
Frank Krolik 

L. Johnson... 
Grace McHenry 
Kathryn Higgins 


K. Rademacher... 
Florence Timm... 


Elsie Fein... 
Edna Dargatz.. 
Irene Cannon 
L. Slavetsky. 
E. Remington 
V. Maloney... 
Violet Brun... 
Edna Schuller... 
M. Donnellan.. 
Eva Dunning.. 
N. Silverberg... 
Edna Kaspar.. 
Grace Keller 
Anna Covitz 

L. Dulsky 

H. Bergquist 
A. Goldberg... 
V. Fogel... 

J. F. Agnew 

M. Thometz 
M. S. Agnew... 
Joseph Pesak 
V. Stengel 

V. Kahoun 
Anna Hinke 
Edna Lovell 

J. Ellison... 

L. Sharashow 
M. Hansen... 


All others out for errors. 
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Official Records 


Chicago, September 19, 1921 


State Proprietary School Class 


ScHOOL 
Gregg School, Chicago 
Gregg School, Chicago.. 
The Expert School, Chicago 
Metropolitan Business College, Chicago 
Bowles Bus. Training School, Rockford .. 
Metropolitan Business College, Chicago 
Metropolitan Business College, Chicago. 
Gregg School, Chicago : 
Gregg School, Chicago 
Gregg School, Chicago 
Northwestern Business College, Chicago 
Northwestern Business College, Chicago 
Northwestern Business College, Chicago 


Northwestern Business College, Chicago .. 





State High School Class 


John Marshall High School, Chicago... 
Blue Island High School, Blue Island... 
Harrison Technical High School, Chicago 
St. Martin's School, Chicago... 

Calumet High School, Chicago 

Harrison Technical High School, Chicago 
Immaculate Conception School____.... 

St. Martin's School, Chicago._. 

Calumet High School, Chicago 

Austin High School, Chicago... 

Calumet High School, Chicago 

Parker High School, Chicago... 

John Marshall High School, Chicago 
Austin High School, Chicago. , 
Savanna Township High School, Savi anna 
Austin High School, Chicago... 

Harrison Technical High School, ( hica ago 
Austin High School, Chicago... 

Calumet High School, Chicago... 

North Park College, Chicago.__. 

St. Martin's School, Chicago._. 

Morgan Park High School, Chicago 
Harrison Technical High School, Chicago 
Austin High School, Chicago... 
John Marshall High School, Chicago 
John Marshall High School, Chicago... 
John Marshall High School, Chicago... 
Calumet High School, Chicago... 

John Marshall High School, Chicago 

Harrison Technical High School, Chicago 

Calumet High School, Chicago... 

Calumet High School, Chicago 

Calumet High School, Chicago.. 

St. Procopius College, Lisle... 

Calumet High School, Chicago 

St. Anthony's School, Chicago 

St. Martin's School, Chicago... 

Calumet High School, Chicago 

Harrison Technical High School, Chicago 

John Marshall High School, Chicago._. 

Calumet High School, Chicago 
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Proviso Township High School, Maywood 
Thornton Township High School, Harvey... 
Streator Township High School, Streator... 







Gross 
1213 
927 
1075 
943 
771 
979 
924 
990 
1146 
855 
877 
954 
800 
994 


1074 
905 
738 
938 
777 
880 
694 
744 


895 
589 
607 
711 
712 


514 
840 
604 
631 
731 
719 
798 
637 
595 
562 
638 


662 
592 
643 
700 
515 
692 
539 
653 
722 
718 
725 
816 
616 
496 
656 


ERRORS 


60 


10 


40 





Worps Per 
MINUTE 


68 
54 
$3 
$3 
49 
49 
47 
47 
46 
40 
36 
M4 
29 
26 
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The Illinois State Typewriting Contest 


By J. N. 


Manager, International Typewriting Contest 


NE might write quite a story about 
the Illinois Typewriting Contest, but, 
after all, the whole is told by a glance 
at the official records—excepting, perhaps, 
the “alibis’’ of the schools not represented, 
and there is not room for those. I was not 
disappointed at the poor representation 
made by the proprietary schools, for many 
times it had come to me from all sides that 
“Gregg had the cup ‘cinched’"’ and that 
ended it—which was probably true enough 
—but another way of putting it might be 
that Gregg had the best equipped type- 
writing outfit. In 
this game, as in all 
other contests 
fairly conducted, 
the “‘best man 
wins,” and it will 
always be found 
that “the best 
man’ means also 
the best training. 
When one school 
carries away the 
first two places, 
the argument is 
nickel-plated— 
that’s all! 
September is not 


a good time for 
holding contests, 
itistrue. Schools 
are not at their 
best—but ‘“‘sauce 
for the goose is 


sauce for the gan- 
der.” All are sit- 
uated alike so far as time handicap goes, and 
my hat is off to the schools that tried—at 
least they had the courage of their convictions 
and proposed that brother Gregg should not 
have it all his own way if they could help 
it. They “seen their duty and done it” and 
are better off for the doing—you can take 
the word of an old-timer for that. 

And, of course, the Gregg School (and 
incidentally Brother Holm and his teaching 
corps) are to be congratulated, for their 
pupils are bedizened with all sorts of decora- 
tions—the cup, first and second medals, 
and four Underwood Expert-Typing medals 
are their share of the spoils of war by their 
efforts in “going over the top.” Benedicite. 

As for the high schools, I was surprised 
to see so many represented. At the close 
of a long vacation is no time for making a 
good showing, but it was made, all the same! 
The winner of the cup presented to the State 





Kimball 
by Congressman M. A. Michaelson’ gave 
Brother Gregg a proper scare The head- 
liners in each contest, those that won medals 
in each class, were not so very far apart, 
the proprietary schools averaging 52% 
words per minute 
b Z/-—==t-—=_—_- and the high 


schools 49 \% words 
per minute. 

One learns 
things at every 
contest I have 











conducted several 


contests in my 


day—may be more 


than several—and 
at each something 
new comes along 
to help in guiding 
the next | find 
that the Illinois 
» high schools have 
a two-year cours 
“and that during 
the first year the 
entire routine 1s 


for the purpose of 
getting ac quainted 
with the machine, 
1s 


and accuracy 


all that counts- the second year is 


when pupils are supposed to get 


speed. This being the case, it is pro 
posed that the high school part 
of the Illinois contest be held in 


May and opened to two-year stu- 
dents instead of one-year. This 

is probably what will be done in 
1922, and as soon as the complete schedule is 
made out it will appear in this magazine and 


notices will be sent to every high school in 
the state. This arrangement will in no wise 
prevent Illinois high schools from going 
after friend Gregg’s scalp when the Illinois 
Trophy is again put into competition. 

One feature of the high school contest 
pleased me especially, the fact that no high 
school won two places—I like to see a lot 
of people happy, of course, and there are 
six that should be reasonably so, all with 


forty or more words to their credit. 1 doubt 
if the average could be raised by any other 


State at the present time, unless Brother 
Brink of Argentine High School, Kansas 
City, got wise to the scheme—he has a habit 
of putting things across that are almost 
spooky. 

Five Underwood Expert-Typing medals 
will decorate high schoo) pupils and nine 
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will hang pendent from the chests of students 
of proprietary schools, all of which is going 
some—I’ll tell the world! The Michaelson 
Trophy will be held until 1922 by the Proviso 
Township High School and the Illinois Trophy 
will be seen by all who visit Mr. Holm in 
the tall building on Michigan Avenue, Chica- 
go. If the Gregg School wins it next year 
it is theirs ‘for keeps.” 


she made under this handicap, as well as to 
her teacher, Miss Adelaide B. Hakes, well 
known as a typewriting teacher extraordinary. 

Miss Dorothy Davis, who took second 
honors in the Business School section, also 
comes from Gregg School and is another pro- 
duction of Miss Hakes! Miss Davis wrote 
54 words a minute. 

Proviso Township High School furnished 
the winner in the 


ee | ee er nee. 





‘sy 
(> 


About the Con- 
testants 


THE Illinois State 

Typewriting Con- 
test is an annual event 
open tostudentsattend- 
ing any proprietary or 
public school of Illinois 
who commenced the 
study of typewriting 
not previous to the first 
of September preceding 
the contest. It cor- 
responds to the Inter- 
national Novice Con- 


Public School division 
Miss Rose Imburgia 
taught by Miss Flor- 
ence Evans, topped all 
the other contestants, 
with 64 words a min- 
ute net. 

Miss Nina Reason, 
of Thorton Township 
High School, ran a 
good second to Miss 
Imburgia, writing 58 
words a minute. She 
was taught typewrit- 
ing by Miss Eva L 
Lieber. 

Miss Helen Pezzuto, 
who came a close 





test and is part of a 
nation-wide series held 
in the various states 
under the supervision 
of Mr. Kimball. 

Considering that the speeds attained in 
these contests are records made by students 
in school, the beneficial influence thus ex- 
erted for accuracy and speed in typewriting 
is nothing short of remarkable. 

Miss Rita Mann, who won the Illinois 
State cup for the Gregg School, writing 68 
words a minute net, began the study of type- 
writing January 1 preceding the contest, thus 
starting with a handicap of four months. 
Much credit is due to her for the fine record 


Nina Reason 


Winner Silver Medal, 
High School Class 


third in the Business 
School Section, comes 
from the Expert School 
of Chicago. She is a 
student of Mr. Harry 
Malcolm, the able typewriting instructor of 
that school. 

Little Miss Sipe—just past her fourteenth 
birthday—the winner of third place in the 
Public School class, was sponsored by Miss 
Urina Roberts, who teaches typewriting in 
the Streator Township High School. It will 
be remembered that Miss Roberts herself 
was a contestant in the shorthand field at the 
recent Niagara Falls Contest, winning second 
place in the Amateur Event. 


Dorothy . Davis 


Winner Silver Medal, 
Private School Class 


CO? 
November in London 


O sun—no moon! 
No morn—no noon— 
Nv dawn—no dusk—no proper time of 
day— 
Nosky—no earthly view. 
No distance looking blue 
road—no street—no “‘t’other side 
the way.”’ 
No end to any row— 
No indications where the crescents 
go— 
No top to any steeple— 
No recognitions of familiar people— 
No courtesies for shewing ‘em— 
No knowing ‘em! 
No traveling at all—no locomotion— 


No inkling of the way—no notion— 
“No go’’—by land or ocean— 
No mail—no post— 
No news from any foreign coast— 
No rule—no ring—no afternoon gen - 
tility— 
No company—no nobility— 
No warmth, no cheerfulness, no health- 
ful ease— 
No comfortable feel in any mem- 
ber— 
No shade, no shine, no butterflies, no 
bees, 
No fruits, no flowers, no leaves, no birds, 


NOVEMBER! 
—Thomas Hood. 
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Six Rules for Success 
By Charles M. Schwab 


[From on address to students of Princeton University! 
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Supplementary Lesson Drills—l 





Lesson I Le sson lil 


Lesson ll Lesson lV 
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| The Erineiples’ 





Conducted by W. W. Lewis 
Head of Theory Department, Gregg Schoo! 
6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Love and Enthusiasm for One’s Work 


Ah, how skillful grows the hand 
That obeyeth love's command! 
It is the heart, and not the brain, 
That to the highest doth attain, 
And he who followeth love's behest 
Far excelleth all the rest! 
— Longfellow. 

“—§S NTHUSIASM is but a form of the 
HK; “I can” attitude. Many people 

believe a brainy man can accomplish 
inything he wishes. They will say, ‘That 
young man will make a mark in the world.” 
They overestimate the value of intellect. 
It is the enthusiasm for one’s work, the 

I can,” that wins. Why is it so many of 
these apparently brilliant young men are 
lisappointments to their friends? It is 
simply because they lack the “I can’’—the 
enthusiasm. Endowed as they are by nature 
with an intellect above the average, they 
come to consider all things easy, and when 
they strike something that is difficult of 
accomplishment they soon become weary 
and because of the lack of enthusiasm and 
grit, a trait which they have not cultivated 
through persistent effort, soon give up in 
despair. Then the fellow who has had to 
work for everything he accomplishes takes 
ip the task with a vim and enthusiasm 
that nothing can thwart, and, while he may 
take a long time, yet his enthusiasm and 
“I can” hold him until the desired result 
is attained. ‘‘He accomplishes his purpose,” 
says Fitche, “and whatever he has resolved 
to do that he does.” 

Those who have accomplished great things 
in the world have been great enthusiasts. 
rheir souls have been fired with the mighty 
purpose to accomplish. Without this enthu- 
siasm they never could have withstood the 
adversities and overcome the difficulties 
ecessary to succeed. 


What is enthusiasm? It is that mysterious 


something which enables us to overcome 
every obstacle in the path and fires us with 
he ambition to complete the task started 

Enthusiasm laid the Atlantic cable, gave 
s the locomotive, built our first steamboat, 
gave us our Constitution, made us a United 
States, conceived our cotton gin, gave us 





the electric light, the telephone, the type- 
writer—in fact, it is enthusiasm that keeps 


up our very existence. 


Enthusiasm is very contagious. It is a 
contagion which we should crave rather 
than dispel. One individual filled with 


enthusiasm for a noble purpose will sway 
thousands by the force of this power. 

Youth is the embodiment of enthusiasm. 
Observe the boy buoyed up with an idea 
which has just come to him. Note how 
enthusiastic he is and how hopeless it is to 
try to sway him from his purpose. He is 
sunshine to his very soul. How delightful, 
how invigorating is his presence. He gives 
even the old grandfather a new lease on life 
and makes him feel years younger. 

How many of us go at our studies or 
work with the enthusiasm and earnestness 
we should? To learn shorthand, you must 
be a shorthand enthusiast. Try always to 
master, to excel. Permit nothing to dis- 
courage you. Set the goal far ahead, and 
strive constantly to reach it. Keep in mind 
the advantages and the happiness that 
await the completion of the task and you 
will succeed just as surely as did Field, 
Stephenson, Fulton, Whitney, Edison, Bell, 
and Sholes. 


Notes on the Lessons 


"| HE supplementary plates starting with 
this issue are designed, first, for those 
who did not receive the September and 
October issues, and, second, as a review for 
those who did. Read the plates over and 
over again, then copy them several times 
in shorthand, and then have them dictated 
to you until you can write them without 
any hesitation whatsoever. Try to keep 
the pen moving steadily from the beginning 
to the end of the line without any stops or 
unnecessary flourishes between outlines. 


LESSON XIII 


With this lesson we take up a new element 
in shorthand structure, that of the representa- 
tion of syllables, largely by a single suggestive 
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Lesson XIII Lesson XIV 


Words Words 





Sentences Sentences 














stroke. These syllables are divided into up with this group after, out, be, de, re, di 
two classes, prefixes and suffixes. In giving mis, per, pur, and pro. Thus you will hav 
orally the outline of a word containing a a reunion of the entire joined prefix family) 
prefix or suffix, you should call the stroke You should observe carefully the not 
representing the prefix or suffix by the under Paragraphs 101, 105, 106, and als 
prefix or suffix name and not by the name_ the one at the bottom of page 93 of yor 
of the stroke. This will aid you greatly Manual. You will recall that the prop 
in forming the outline. Thus the outline , joining for fr, 7, when no circle interven: 
for comply should be given, com-p-l-i. This was a smooth one. However, when / 
plan will remove all difficulties in handling used as a prefix before r or J, an angle m 
compound prefixes or suffixes. The outline be made. This was also true of the joini: 
for unforeseen would be given, un-for-s-e-n, of kp and kb when there was no interveni: 
and not n-f-s-e-n. vowel, but when & represents the pret 
Since you find con, com, coun, in, en, con, com, coun, or cog, and is followed b 
un, em, im, and ex are again presented, por 6, an angle must be made. 
you should now retrace your steps, and link Observe that in many cases where 
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Lesson X\ Lesson XVI 
Words Words 
; < — f 4 7 
£ 
( - > 
Sentences Sentences 
' 

prefix is used, it enables you to omit the that given in the Manual. If you will 
termination of the word, as in incandescent thoroughly analyze Paragraph 109 we be 
ind unfortunate. lieve no difficulty will be encountered 
The prefixal abbreviations of this lesson You should observe that the stroke which 
should be given very careful study We__ iis to represent “‘tr’’ and a vowel is to be placed 


consider them next in importance to word- 


above the line and should be, if convenient, 


signs. placed over the remainder of the outline 
Observe the outlines for enable and un- which will be written on the line according 
able. Whenever the prefix en and un would to Paragaph 17 Reference is made to 
be confused, the vowel is inserted in the certain principles by paragraph in the hope 
prefix en. that you will do a little reviewing, which is 
LESSON XIV always an important part of your work as 

cue te PRINCILE a short hand student or writer. 
You have, no doubt, noted that many of 
It would appear unnecessary to give a_ the prefixes of the last lesson are used in 


further explanation of this principle than 


this one The disjunction signifies the 
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addition of what? ‘“Tr’’ and a vowel. The 
compound disjoined prefix does not mean 
two disjoined prefixes, but the union of a 
joined prefix with one that is disjoined. 
The negative prefix non is always written 
in full, and when disjoined adds the prefix 
inter, as in nonintervention. 


LESSON XV 


This lesson is, in a measure, a continuation 
of the last one. However, the prefix is 
distinct in its form, yet it should be noted 
that the terminating vowel in many of them 
varies. The position of these prefixes with 
relation to the remainder of the outline is the 
same as that under the /r principle. Postis the 
one exception, it being placed on the line. 
If post is followed by a downstroke, the down- 
stroke should be written through the line 

We suggest the joining of the prefix decla 
at all times, as the distinctive tracing of the 
circle will eliminate any confusion in reading. 

If you will think of the complete outline 
for self and circum, you will have no difficulty 
in remembering which way the s should 
be traced. Apply the same test to super 
and supre. Give special attention to the 
words in Paragraph 124. You should learn 
these as you would a wordsign. It some- 
times happens that it is not convenient to 
place these forms above the following word. 
In such a case be sure to get them high 
off the line and no difficulty will be en- 
countered in reading them correctly. You 
will observe that self, if followed by a dis- 
joined prefix, may be joined to it and that it 
is still traced anticlockwise. 


LESSON XVI 
JOINED SUFFIXES 

This lesson is, we believe, one of the 
easiest lessons in the Manual. It may be 
a help to think of the representation of the 
sufhix as beginning with the first consonant 
of the suffix, as in audible, ample, thoughtful 
fearless, and lateness. In reading a word 
containing either a joined prefix or a joined 
suffix, it is wise to note that an angle is 
suggestive of a division. It should be noted 
that the suffixes ness and less should join with 
an angle if possible, and that s for self is 
always traced so as to form an angle. 

Remember the s for self as a prefix is 
anticlockwise, while the s for self as a suffix 
must be joined with an angle. The first 
s in the suffix selves must be traced so as to 
form an angle. 

Whenever the suffix forms for ment, ness, 
or less would be confused with the consonants, 
the suffix should be spelled in full, as in 
lament, weakness, rayless. 

The termination quisition is represented by 
kes-tion, as in requisition. Isation and estation 
by es-tion, as in equalisation and detestation. 


An Office 


By Douglas Malloch 
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“Doing” the Convention by Camera 
By Charles L. Swem 


OING to Niagara Falls without a 
camera is like going to the telephone 
booth without a nickel. It isn’t done. 


imeras are worn at the Falls as vanity 
ises or canes on Broadway. The prevailing 


ode is to allow them to depend gracefully 
ym the first and second fingers of the left 
ind, if you are a honeymooner, while with 
ie right 


hand you gently assist the lady 
















ver the curb or the 
rocks at the foot of 
the Falls. When you 
each a striking bit of 
scenery, you take the 
idy’s picture. But 
f you are a seasoned 
traveller, yousling the 
ox under your arm and look for freaks of 
ature, or of fame. 

I took my camera, and herewith present 
my gallery of notables. My first exhibit is 


the World’s Shorthand Champion, about 
to take an airplane trip over the Falls. Mr. 
Schneider, besides taking away with him 


ibout every bit of gold and of silver that he 
found loose at the convention, also won for 
himself the very desirable prize of viewing 
the Falls from the air. Here he is, in aviation 
toggs, with the propeller whirring, and all 
set to go. Doesn't look worried, does he? 
Why should he? He's been at dizzier heights 
than the aviation man could show him. He's 
World Champion! 

My second picture is worth carrying a 
camera miles to get. Here’s the pep of the 
convention! Honestly, the convention didn’t 





really start until Wednesday morning, when 
the Gregg crowd arrived. 

The good-looking gentleman at the left, 
with the debutante slouch, is Mr. SoRelle, 
author of several well-known texts, and speed 
instructor extraordinary. The speed writers 
and reporters he has taught have written 
pothooks and circles around the world. Mr 
Schneider is his latest protegé. 

The next in order 
are Miss Hart, Miss 
Evans, Miss Seiden- 
burg, Miss Kaler, 
Miss Roberts, and 
Mr. Broadwater, all 
of Chicago or there- 
Miss Evans 
is the able head of 
the Expert Depart- 
ment of Gregg School. 
She believes in the 


abouts. 


What the Camera Caught at Niegara 


precept that you can best teach what you can 
first do yourself. In the contest she qualified 
at 150 and 175 words a minute, 
within an ace of passing the 215-word test. 
Her penchants are shorthand, tennis, and the 
Terpsichorian art, being thoroughly proficient 
in them all. She is a marvel at combining 
the toddle with dictation! 

The others are all students of Miss Evans. 
Miss Hart qualified in the 150 contest. Back 
in Chicago she specializes in reporting ser- 
and Mr. Broadwater 


and came 


mons. Miss Roberts 
both also “‘made"’ the 150 dictation, Miss 
Roberts coming but .27 of one per cent 


behind the winner. She's the Trojan of the 
crowd, and Mr. Broadwater tried to win the 
contest with the flu. 

Miss Kaler teaches young ones in Penn- 
sylvania, but stopped in Chicago to acquire 
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some of Miss Evans’ speed. She’s an apt 
pupil. 

Another promising writer is Miss Seiden- 
burg, who needs only contest experience. 
She has it now—and also her trunk. 

Mr. L. H. Weisenburger, who qualified on 
the 240-words-a-minute test, besides the 175 


and the 150, (on which he made but 3 errors 
I missed, as well as Mr. Polly, Mr. Dupra 
and Miss Savage But we all know M: 
Weisenburger and his fine shorthand ability 
and Mr. Polly, Mr. Dupraw and Mis 
Savage will be heard from again. They ar 
“‘comers.”’ 


CO? 


Technical Terms—IlII 
Railroads 
(Key to this plate is given on page 119) 
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Editorial Views 








The Stenographer’s Influence on 
Business English 


N EDITORIAL writer in the Business 
A Educator takes an altogether novel but 

correct view of the influence the stenog- 
rapher’s limitations have upon business Eng- 
lish, and states emphatically that “upon the 
stenographer rests the responsibility for the 
kind of English used by her employer.’” He 
says that constant complaints of the limited 
vocabulary and hackneyed style used in busi- 
ness letters are familiar to us all, but that the 
part the stenographer plays in producing 
letters of this type has not been recognized 
by either critics or business men themselves. 
The editorial then goes on to say: 

“Any man who dictates will unconsciously 
accommodate his vocabulary and style to 
the limitations of his stenographer. If he 
can get down in shorthand and transcribe 
correctly on the typewriter the most apt 
words and the most expressive phrases that 
the business man knows how to use, he will 
tend constantly to increase his vocabulary 
and improve the construction of his sentences. 
The correct word and the telling phrase will 
be used in preference to the everyday word or 
trite phrase. Secure in the knowledge that 
his words will be reproduced correctly, he 
can give his entire attention to the choosing 
of the best word, and the most logical con- 
struction of his sentences. 

“But not all stenographers can write long 
words or unusual phrases. There are those 
to whom the word of more than two syllables 
is anathema—to be written in longhand, 
sometimes incorrectly, and often misspelled. 
Many a man is avoiding such words in his 
dictation because his stenographer cannot 
write them. He may not realize it—very 
likely he does not—but his writing is re- 
stricted, not by the limitations of his own 
knowledge but by the limitations of his 
stenographer.” 

What is the remedy for this condition? 
Naturally, the stenographer must improve 
his knowledge of English, increase his vocabu- 
lary, and make a study of the best types of 
business letters and business literature. More- 
over, he must not only learn the meaning 
of the words he adds to his vocabulary, but 
he must also acquire, along with this, the nec- 
essary shorthand vocabulary. A good deal 
of the blame for the English limitations of 
the stenographer rests upon the school, the 
shorthand and dictation textbooks, and the 


business correspondence textbooks. The 
stenographer simply reflects the influences 
of faulty textbooks, as do also business 
men, many of whom have received their 
training in the business schools. 

Then, too, many business men are simply 
too lazy to make the effort to frame their 
business communications in better English. 
It is much easier to use the set forms. And 
there are those who believe that a business 
letter is not a business letter unless it is filled 
with useless business jargon. 

The stenographer who has written hun- 
dreds of the “We are in receipt of your letter’* 
and “‘We beg to acknowledge receipt” type of 
business letters in his shorthand training is 
bound to feel the influence of it, and to con- 
sider that it is the proper thing. Not having 
any background of business experience, 
he naturally thinks this is the language 
of business. 

The real remedy for the situation is to 
begin in the schools by providing types of 
dictation books which reflect the correct usage 
of English in business. 

There has recently appeared a book by 
Edward Hall Gardner, called Constructive 
Dictation, which presents an interesting series 
of business letters that are treated from 
both the English and shorthand points of 
view. An analysis of each letter is made so 
that students can consider the principles un- 
derlying it. 

Stenographers can vastly increase their 
ability to use correct English by simply mak- 
ing a systematic study of words from both 
the English and shorthand points of view. 

One way to do this is for them to secure a 
loose leaf notebook, properly indexed, in 
which to note down for study any words they 
encounter. These words should be looked 
up in the dictionary, and their spelling, pro- 
nunciation, meaning, and application studied. 
The job is not complete until the shorthand 
forms have also been mastered. The reading 
of books on economics, business of all kinds, 
business organization and administration, 
business correspondence, commercial geog- 
raphy, will furnish plenty of material. By 
following this plan stenographers will find 
their vocabulary increasing rapidly, and their 
ability to write new words in shorthand will 
grow in proportion as their knowledge of good 
English increases. By this study they place 
themselves in line for_increased pay and 
rapid promotion. 
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Editorial Brevities 


'T’HER many letters finding their way to 

the Editor's desk, concerning the Cham- 
pionship Contest and Mr. Schneider's remark- 
able records, bring real joy into a busy life, 
and display a spirit that augurs well for the 
shorthand fraternity. Letters from 
Pitman writers are almost as 
frequent as from newer and enthusiastic 
Greggites. The following letter from one 
of the members of the Contest Committee, 
a distinguished reporter and member of 
the Pitmanic Standardization Committee 
of the N. S. R. A., is especially generous 


great 
long-time 


and will be of interest to our readers: 


CITY OF NEW YORK 
MunIicipaL Court 
BOARD OF JUSTICES 


September 9, 1921 


Mr. John R. Gregg 
Gregg Publishing Company 
285 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
Dear Mr. Gregg: 

I wish to congratulate you most heartily upon the fine 
results achieved by the Gregg writers at the recent speed 
contest conducted by the National Shorthand Reporters 
Association at its 22nd annual convention held at Niagara 
Falls, Ontario, on August 25, and especialiy the wonderful 
record of Mr. Albert Schneider, thus proving conclusively 
that Gregg Shorthand when written by an expert is capable 
of the highest reporting speed. 

The test was a most fair one, and there can be no 
possible question as to the records made. The matter 
that was read was not seen by anyone, outside of Mr 
Fuller, Chairman of the Speed Contest Committee, until 
the evening before the test, when it was opened up in the 
presence of the members of the Committee, Mr. Fuller, 
Mr. Gurtler, Mr. Behrin, and myself, the selections 
for the various readings made, the quarter minutes 
marked off on each test for the purpose of correct reading, 
and the matter read and re-read by each of the readers 
selected, and timed, in order to become familiar with it 
for the following day. As a member of the Speed Contest 
Committee, I consider it only fair that I should make this 
statement to you. I am sorry that it was not possible for 
you to have been present with us at the convention and 
witness the fine records made by the Gregg writers. 

In the October number of the Stenographer and Phono- 
graphic World | shall have an article describing the con- 
vention, in which I refer to the speed contest, giving full 
credit to Mr. Schneider for his splendid record. 

Again congratulating you upon the results attained, and 
with best wishes, believe me 

Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) HENRY 


S. SANDERS 


Mr. L. H. Weisenburger, official court 
stenographer’ at Storm Lake, Iowa, 
who qualified in the world shorthand cham- 
pionship contests at Niagara Falls on the 
240-words-a-minute dictation, evidently does 
not confine his prowess to the shorthand field, 
for we have just received a newspaper clipping 
announcing that, starting at scratch, he won 
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the Storm Lake Country Club championship 
in the 36-hole match, 15 up and 13 to go. 

Mr. Weisenburger spent his vacation in 
New York City and played some of the 
famous courses in that section, including 
Siwanoy, Grassy Sprain, Pelham Country 
Club, Lawrence Park, and others. He fol- 
lowed Duncan and Mitchell in several of their 
matches with Americans, and evidently drew 
a few lessons from the brilliant playing of 
these stylists in golf. The intense concentra- 
tion acquired in rapid shorthand writing, and 
the training in codrdination are of immense 
utility to the golfer. One game helps the 
other in this respect. 


eoO° 


Obituary 
Nathaniel Myers 
HE Gregg Writer learns with deep regret 
of the death on August 29 of Mr. Na- 
thaniel Myers, President of the Hebrew 
Technical School for Girls, New York City. 

For twenty-four years Mr. Myers was an 
unparalleled benefactor of the school, and 
through his unceasing interest in it, his 
rare traits of character, his sympathy, 
courage, and personal charm, he was an 
inspiration to all who labored with him. 

He realized that the best way of extending 
lifelong help to needy and deserving young 
girls was to educate them to become self- 
respecting, self-supporting, ambitious, and 
purposeful citizens. He was untiring in 
his work for the realization of this ideal 
in the school to which he gave so much of 
his time, effort, and constructive thought. 

The Hebrew Technical School for Girls 
was the second school in New York to 
establish Gregg Shorthand courses. These 
were taught first by Mr. James Oppenheim, 
who has since become well-known as a 
novelist. Mr. Myers was a great believer 
in practical education, and was keenly 
interested in everything connected with 
it. He was one of the leading speakers at 
the memorial services of the Gregg Short- 
hand Teachers’ Association for Miss Anna 
B. Carman, who was formerly a _ teacher 
at the Hebrew Technical School. 

Mr. Myers was a philanthropist who gave 
freely of himself, as well as of his wealth, for 
the advancement of mankind. The great 
interest he had in charitable and educational 
organizations is evidenced by his wide- 
spread bequests, twenty-five institutions re- 
ceiving benefactions in his will. 

By profession Mr. Myers was a lawyer. 
He was the leading counsel for the United 
States Rubber Company until a few years 
ago, when he retired to devote his entire 
time to educational and charitable work. 
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& 
De 


Conducted by 
Charles Lee Swem 


631 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 





Continuity 


HERE are fairy tales and fairy tales, 

but by far the most common and the 

most weird of them all is this: ‘‘Why, 

| couldn't be a fast writer if I tried." You 

ave probably heard it so many times that 

ou are commencing to mumble it to yourself, 

ind, if you hear it or repeat it often enough, 

fter a while you will commence to believe it. 

t's the next thing to believing in Santa 
Claus. 

I have seen shorthand writers sit open- 
mouthed as another writer stood at the 
lackboard and wrote 200 words a minute. 
When the rate of speed was pushed to 280 
or 300, they have sighed a great sigh, and 
leclared, ‘“‘Why, I couldn’t write at that 
speed if I tried.” Invariably, when they 
have had time to recover from their hysterics, 
they have taken a good look at the writer's 
notes and have received another surprise. 
They have discovered with amazement that 
the writer’s notes were written according 
to principle, that they were no different from 
their own. He wrote “th” for “‘the’’ and 
r-a-t’’ forrat. Identically the same thing that 
they were studying at the time. Next to 
liscovering that the moon isn’t made of 
heese, it is the most astonishing thing that 
las ever occurred to them. 

The question then arises, ‘‘How does he 
lo it?”” How can he write 200 words a 
minute with the same shorthand that the 
student finds inadequate for 100 words? 
Does his hand move faster? Surely it must. 
Yes, his hand does move slightly faster, but 
that would not make up the difference 
between 100 and 200 words a minute. It is 
not manual effort, but mental effort that 
makes the difference in speed. I have seen 
writers in school and out of it whose hand 
moved as fast as the hand of any expert, but 
who couldn’t write 150 words a minute “‘if 
they tried." The trouble with them is not in 
the time spent in writing a character, but 
the time consumed in not writing it. 

One of the prime attributes of speed is 
continuity, the ability to travel from one 


and Speed 


outline to another with the least possible loss 
of time. Most writers lack this, for the 
simple reason that they either do not know 
their system thoroughly enough or they 
have never trained the head and the hand to 
work in complete harmony. 

Naturally, before the hand can write a 
word, the head must inform it what to write, 
and if the head doesn't happen to know the 
outline for the word it hears, or cannot recall 
it quickly enough, then the hand must pause, 
and valuable time is wasted. Or, assuming 
that the head is ‘‘on the job’’ and telegraphs 
the outlines to the hand, it may be that the 
hand is not accustomed to receiving such 
peremptory orders and cannot form the 
outline with the facility necessary in the 
circumstances. More time is then lost. 





OW, O. G. A. work, by its 
nature, ought to be good con- 
A tinuity practice. Whether it is 
2 or not depends upon the method 
EMBLEM| in vogue of writing the tests. 
OF THE| O. G. A. work calls for properly 
ORDER] formed outlines and facile out- 
lines, the former the product of a 
head that is well grounded in the theory of 
shorthand and can give the required outline to 
the hand with dispatch, the latter calling for a 
degree of expertness on the part of a hand that 
has had sufficient practice in writing any and all 
outlines the head might furnish it. O. G. A. 
work, therefore, in order to achieve the best 
results from it, should be dictated work. That 
is, instead of copying the test from the 
printed page, in order to give the head and the 
hand the necessary practice in codrdination, 
it should be written from dictation. Facility 
cannot be acquired by copying; it is the 
product alone of dictation. 

Most of the best O. G. A. papers that reach 
this department are papers that have been 
written from dictation. All the papers of the 
winning club last year were dictated papers. 
Yes, we can tell—not that it makes any 
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The First Thanksgiving Proclamation 
Issued by George Washington 


(Competent Typist test, good only until December 25, 1921) 


HEREAS, it is the duty of all nations to acknowledge the 
\ \ providence, of Almighty God, to obey His will, to be grate- 
ful for His benefits, and humbly to implore His protection 

and favor, and: 

Whereas, both Houses of Congress have, by their joint com- 
mittee, requested me to recommend “to the people of the | United 
States a day of public thanksgiving and prayer, to be observed by 
acknowledging with grateful hearts the many and signal favors of 
Almighty God, especially by affording them an opportunity peace- 
ably to establish a form of government for their safety and happi- 
ness”; 

Now, therefore, I do recommend ! and assign Thursday, the 
twenty-sixth Day of November Next, to be devoted by the people 
of these States to the service of that great and glorious Being who 
is the beneficent author of all the good that was, that is, and that 
will be; that we may then all unite in rendering unto Him our 
sincere and | humble thanks for His kind care and protection of the 
people of this country previous to their becoming a nation; for the 
signal and manifold mercies and the favorable interpositions of 
His providence in the course and conclusions of the late war; for the 
great degree of tranquillity, union, and plenty which | we have since 
enjoyed; for the peaceable and rational manner in which we have 
been enabled to establish constitutions of government for our 
safety and happiness, and, particularly, the national one now lately 
instituted; for the civil and religious liberty with which we are 
blessed, and the means we | have of acquiring and diffusing useful 
knowledge; and, in general, for all the great and various favors 
which He has been pleased to confer upon us; 

And also that we may then unite in most humbly offering our 
prayers and supplications to the great Lord and Ruler of Nations, 
and beseech Him to pardon our | national and other transgressions; 
to enable us all, whether in public or private stations, to perform 
our several and relative duties properly and punctually; to render 
our National Government a blessing to all the people by constantly 
being a Government of wise, just, and Constitutional laws, dis- 
creetly | and faithfully executed and obeyed ; to protect and guide all 
sovereigns and nations (especially such as have shown kindness to 
us), and to bless them with good governments, peace, and con- 
cord; to promote the knowledge and practice of true religion and 
virtue, and the increase of science among them | and us; and, gener- 
ally, to grant unto all mankind such a degree of temporal pros- 
perity as He alone knows to be best. 

Given under my hand, at the City of New York, the third 
day of October, A. D. 1789. 


George Washington 


(453 words; 2621 strokes.) 








[To be repeated from the beginning until the ten minutes is up.) 
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difference to the editor so long as the speci- 
mens submitted come up to the standard 
required, but it is his observation that almost 
invariably those that do reach standard are 
the ones that are written from dictation. The 
notes of a copied paper are not as fluent as 
dictated notes. Furthermore, they are likely 
not to be as perfect in formation, in view of 
the tendency on the part of the hand, in 


Second Annual C 





ARE you going to enter the 
C. T. Contest? If you are, this 
announcement is for you. The 
Second Annual C. T. Contest is 
now wide open. Now is the 
time for all good typists to come 














St to the aid of themselves—and 
TYPIST | enter! 

Since the vogue of the Inter- 
national Typewriting Contests, in 1907, 
typewriting speed has increased from 87 


words a minute to 136. In fourteen years 
the speed of the best operators has increased 
minute. Admittedly, this great 
improvement has been the direct result of 
the contests. When Miss Fritz wrote 87 
words a minute in two successive years and 
won the championship, it was considered 
a phenomenal achievement, and doubts were 
expressed that it would ever be bettered. 
Last year, in the C. T. Contest, there were 
not less than a dozen. students still 
in school who either equalled that speed or 
surpassed it. 

Competition in any field is the greatest 
spur to effort that We have found. It has 
proved so in the typewriting and the short- 
hand field. We have on our desk letters 
from enthusiastic teachers telling of the 
tremendous progress made by their students 
while working for the C. T. Contest. 

For the benefit of new readers of the 
magazine, we will say that the C. T. (Com- 
petent Typist) tests were inaugurated (1) to 
coéperate with typists in improving their 
efficiency by increasing their speed and 
accuracy through systematic practice of the 
speed tests printed in the magazine each 
month, and (2) to establish a standard 
credential for typists throughout the country 
that might be accepted by employers as 
evidence of the competence of applicants 
for positions. Such a credential would be 
of much greater use to the business man 


59 words a 


than any special test that he might be able 
to devise and give under the unfavorable 
conditions that would ordinarily prevail at 
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writing slowly, to make geometric outlines 
instead of the proper script outlines. 
If you have finished the Manual and have 


commenced to take dictation, try writing 
your O. G. A. tests from dictation—slow 
dictation, or fast, as you may choose—and 
determine for yourself whether or not you 


can do better work by the process. I predict 


that you can. 


. T. Contest Opens 


the time of selecting a new employee. Every 
stenographer would do well to secure this 
certificate of competence before considering 
her training complete; those already em- 
ployed should be interested in securing it 
also for the documentary evidence of their 
skill to be used when occasion presents itself 
The C. T. Certificate is issued to those who 
submit specimens written from the regular 
monthly tests at fifty or more net words 
a minute (or 300 strokes) with a maximum 
of five errors allowed. But you need not 
stop there, because if you can attain a speed 
of seventy or more words a minute you will 


be given Honorable Mention in the Gregg 
Writer and awarded a gold C. T. pin. 
Club contests may be held in schools or 


elsewhere whenever a club of ten or more 
contestants are able to qualify for certificates, 
and to the one in such a club making the 
best record, we give a C. T. pin as a prize. 
The names of club prize winners are pub- 
lished each month in the Gregg Writer. All 
specimens must be submitted in accordance 
with conditions published on page 107, and 
under ‘“‘Rules for Candidates."” The work 
done in all the monthly contests in all the 
schools from November 1 to June 30 is then 
considered in the Annual School Contest. 


PRIZES 


To the winning school will be awarded a 
pennant emblematic of the School C. T. 
Championship; and all members of the 
winning team will be presented with C. T. 


Pins. The typewriting teacher of the win- 
ning school will be awarded a cash prize 
of $50.00. 


To the school coming second will be awarded 
a pennant for “second place,”’ all members 
of that team also receiving C. T. Pins. The 
typewriting teacher of the school receiving 
second prize will be awarded a cash prize 
of $25.00. 

To the student making the highest record 
in any club, regardless of whether or not 
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that club is a winner, will be awarded a 
cash prize of $10.00. 

If two or more contestants tie for any 
place, the prize for the place will be given 


to each of them. 
CONDITIONS 


Purpose—The specific purpose of the 
C. T. School Contest is to determine which 
of the schools taking part in it is securing 
the best average results in typewriting work. 

Closing—The contest will close June 30, 
1922, and only papers received on or before 
that date will be considered. 

Entry—Any school may 
methods of 


individual or 
enter without regard to the 
instruction followed, machines 
other conditions,* and no fee is required. 
In schools having more than one teacher, 
a single teacher may enter her class, if her 
associates do not wish to do so, but only 
one entry may be made from the school. 


used, or 


*Note: For the purposes of the contest, the rule requiring al! 
applicants for the C. T. Certificate to be Senior Members of the 
O. A. T., is hereby waived. 


DETAILS TO BE FOLLOWED BY 
TEACHERS 


Rating—The rating will be made on (1) 
the number of qualifying specimens sub- 


mitted in proportion to the number of pupils 
qualified to compete, (2) the average speed 
attained by the club, and (3) the number of 
Honorable Mentions awarded to the club. 


1. Since the award in the contest is to be based on the 
proportion of pupils under instruction who qualify for 
C. T. Certificates, competing teams must include aij pupils 


considered eligible. Pupils will be considered eligible after 
having received 200 hours’ instruction. This will be the 
equivalent of five months’ work in a business college with 
two periods devoted to the subject each day, or a year's 
work in high school with one period a day. Specimens 
may be submitted by any pupil without regard to the num- 
ber of hours devoted to preparation, but al/ pupils who 
have been under instruction for the period indicated or 
longer must be included in the club. 

Teachers desiring to enter pupils in the contest must 
prepare and file with us on or before January 1, 1922, a 
complete list of their typewriting pupils who have had, 
or will have had before June 30, 1922, 200 or more hours 
of work in typewriting. This list should be arranged with 
names in alphabetical order and each name numbered. A 
copy should be retained by the teacher. 

2. Specimens may be submitted for certificates when- 
ever desired during the period of the contest and in ac- 
cordance with the general rules covering such submission, 
with the notation added, “entered in contest” following 
the name. Qualifying specimens will be properly recorded 
to the credit of the school, together with the rate of speed 
attained. 

3. If at any subsequent time a holder of a C. T. Cer- 
tificate succeeds in establishing a better record as to speed 
or accuracy, or both, the supplementary specimen may be 
filed and credit will be given on the contest records for 
the higher speed. As many supplementary specimens may 
be submitted as desired within the limits of the contest 
period, except that only one test may be submitted in 
any one month. All such specimens should be marked, 
“supplementary contest specimen.” 

4. On or before March 1, 1922, teachers who have 
already filed a list of pupils for entry in the contest should 
file a supplementary list covering new enrollments or new 
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classes (resulting from promotions or otherwise) that have 
had or will have received the required 200 hours’ instruc 
tion before the close of the contest. 

5. If, at any time prior to his attaining eligibility by 
reason of having done the necessary 200 hours’ work, any 
pupil whose name was filed for entry in the contest should 
drop out of the schoo! or contest, his name may be struck 
from the list filed by the school and such puyil will not 
be considered as under instruction within the meaning of 
the rules. Provided, however, that no such cancellations 
be made later than May 1, 1922. 


RULES FOR CANDIDATES 


These rules apply in all cases, whether 
the applicant submits a paper for the con- 
test or simply for the C. T. Certificate: 


1. Any make of machine may be used. 

2. Tests must be prepared from the monthly “Type 
writing Speed Test” published in the Gregg Writer. 

3. The matter may be and should be practiced in 
tensively—written as often as the time limit for its sub 
mission will permit. 

4. The test must be 
(8x11), or legal-sized 
between lines. 

5. At the beginning of the first page. starting one-half 
inch from the top, show on separate lines 


either letter-sized 
double-spaced 


written on 
(84x13) sheets, 


a. Name of typist 

b. City and State (with 
number, if needed) 

c. Name of school attended 

This information should be written before the signa! 
is given for starting the actual test. 

6. Start writing at 0 on the scale and end the lines 
between 60 and 75, whether using large or small type 
machines. This will give each contestant practically the 
same number of lines, instead of giving the advantage of 
fewer carriage returns to any who happen to operate 
“elite” instead of “‘pica’’ type machines. 

7. The tests must be typed in exactly ten minutes 
Should the copy be completed in less than that time, the 
writer should start at the beginning again. 

8. Tests must be rigidly checked, and marked according 
to International Contest Rules, each error being penalized 
ten words. The record made should be typed at the 
top right-hand corner of the paper, following the name 
of the typist, to indicate the gross number of words written, 
the number of errors, the penalty deducted, the total 
number of net words, and the number of words net the 
minute. In making the record, follow this style of tabula 
tion: 

Gross Errors Penalty “ Net A Minute 
692 3 30 662 66.2 


(Note: The figures used here are merely illustrations of how 
you should insert those you make on your test.) 


local street or box 


Papers showing more than five errors do not qualify 
for a certificate, and should not be submitted to us. 

9. Each paper must bear this certification, signed 
by<the teacher: 

“I hereby certify that I timed this test; 
that it was written in exactly ten minutes, 
and in accordance with the contest rules." 

One certification signed by a teacher is sufficient to 
cover a club of papers submitted at one time. 

( Note: Candidates for certificates who are not in school may 
have their certifications signed by any responsi person who 
witnessed the test.) 

Upon receipt of papers by the Gregg Writer, the ratings 
will be reviewed and certificates issued where they are 
merited. No other acknowledgment will be made of any 
papers. Papers on which the rating is not accepted will 
be returned. 

10. No fee is required for certification or participa- 
tion in these contests. 


So much detail is involved in the handling 
of the large number of papers submitted in 
contests such as this that it is necessary 
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to require strict observance of the published 
rules by all those participating. Any paper 
that is not submitted in accordance with 
the rules will be disqualified and no further 
work may be submitted by the contestant 
until the following month. 
Now, everybody ready? 
marks—get set—go! 


Get on your 
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Rita A. Noon, St. Mary's School, Providence, R. I 717 
net words; one error) 
James E. Broadwater, Gregg School, Chicago, I!! 
words; two errors) 
Catherine C. McGuigan. St Mary's School 
R. 1. (705 net words; five errors) 
Mural Davis. Gregg School, Chicago, I!! 
three errors) 
Juanita Ashton, Gregg School, Chicago, Ill. (702 net 
words; three errors) 
Beulah Ryan, Argentine 


(717 net 
Providence, 


(703 net words; 





® @ ¢ 


~4 


Awards 
C. T. Honorable 


artistic merit. 


your best work. 


The purpose of the O. G. A. 
the development of skillful shorthand 
Membership is granted to those whose notes show 


How to Become a Member: 
article until you secure two copies that represent 
Mail one of these to the editor 


High School, Kansas 
City, Kans. (701 net 
words; four errors) 

Alice Wolsfelt, St. Jos 
eph's School, Aurora 
1 (706 net words; 
five errors) 

Esther Kelly, Argentine 


is to encourage 
writing 


Practice the test 


Mention of the department and retain the other for com- High School, Kansas 
parison with the published plate. If the specimen City, Kans. (826 net 

Olga Elkouri, Detroit sent us reaches the required standard, a member words: two errors) 
Commercial College ship certificate will be sent yoh. Otherwite your Isabelle McNevin. School 
Detroit, Mich (994 work will be returned with suggestion’ and criti pee CINEVER, SCROO 
cisms and you may try again. iS secure approval, of Commerce, Clinton, 


net words; five errors) 
Clara Grabowski, De 
troit Commercia! Col 


notes must be correct in theory, accurate 
portion and execution, free in movement. 
A Certificate of Superior Merit is awarded 


n pro Ont., Can (825 net 
words; three errors) 
Kathleen Galpin, St., 


lege, Detroit, Mich to those whose notes are of superior excellence Nicholas School. Au 
(944 net words; five This is the highest credential awarded for artistic nore aT . a14 
errors) shorthand writing. It will be issued in connection ore a ne 
Mary Ellen Smith, Ar with the membership certificate to those whose words; four errors) 
entine High Schoo! notes warrant it. Members may become candi John F. Dunser, Jacksor 
K - — c dates for the Certificate of Superior Merit. A cir University, Chillicothe 
Kansas City, Kans cular about this certificate and how to secure it Mo. (812 net words 
(934 net words; three will be sent on request. no errors) 
errors) Examination Fees: An examination fee of 


harles Walters, Norma! 


ten cents must accompany each specimen sub 


Lillian Schuler, St. Nix 


‘ : ; : conte: holas School, Aurora 

School, Flagstaff. Ariz mitted for membership, fifty cents each applica 1 La ‘ 
tion for Certificate of Superior Merit (787 net words; 

(896 net words; one two errors) 
error) , ae ° 

, Gerrit Buist, Christian 
scar L Hanson, Gregg The 0. A. T. is the professional organization High School, Grand 
School, Chicago, III of the artists in typewriting. It is open to all who Rapids, Mich. (858 


(849 net words; three 
Junior 


qualify as —_—— craftsmen. 
Membership: 


. . net words; four errors) 
Membership in the 


errors) ; 
Cathestae Murray. Ar- Junior division is open to anyone who is studying yéla A sammy > Lox = 
" i School typewriting in a school or by himself who is able hart-Moore Academy 
gentine High . hool, to pass the Junior test. Little Rock, Ark. (827 
Kansas City, Kans Senior Membership: Membership in the net words; one error) 
(839 net words; four Senior division is open to all typists whether Elizabeth A. Gifford, St 
errors) attending school or not who have reached a speed Patrick's School, Wil 
Elsie Rawles, Argentine of at least forty words a minute. Senior tests mington, Del (785 
High School, Kansas must be accompanied by a signed statement that nab erection Ghnmseceead 
= s ~ : the candidate has attained this speed. Bay a ry 
City, Kans. (812 net Competent Typist Certificate: This cer Theresa Gering, St. Ni 
words; four errors) tificate 1s issued to Senior Members able to qualify holas School, Aurora 
Mary Virginia Burr at fifty words (300 strokes) or more a minute on il (784 net words; 
Detroit Commercial the Monthly Speed Test No papers rating less three errors) 
College, Detroit, Mich than fifty net words the minute are to be submitted Irene Hipp, St. Nicholas 


797 net 
errors) 
Edith Gwinn, Kansas 
Wesleyan College of 
Commerce, Saiina 
Kans. (764 net words; 

five errors) 

Esther Cheatwood Ar- 
gentine High School 
Kansas City. Kans 
(757 net words, two 
errors) 

Ella Rose Lloyd, Argen- 
tine High School, Kan- 


words; five 


Tests: The tests for both membership and 
“competency” appear in this department each 
month. Tests may be practiced as often as desired, 
but only one specimen should be sent it. Each 
part of the membership tests should be typed 
on @ separate sheet. The speed test matter must 
be written as a ten-minute test, subject to Inter 
national Rules, and accompanied by the timer’s 
affidavit. A test is good only until the 25th of 
the month following publication. 

Fees: An examination fee of ten cents must 
accompany each membership test No fee is 
charged for speed tests. A beautiful Certificate 
is issued to all those who pass any of the tests 











School, Aurora, Il 
(770 net words; one 
error) 


Grace Stucky, High 
School, Phoenix, Ariz 


(765 net words; mm 
errors) 

Ethel Niehaus, Lock- 
hart-Moore Academy 


Little Rock, Ark. (763 
net words; one error 
Rose Schmidt, Evanston 
Township High School, 
Evanston, Ill. (762 





sas City, Kans. (755 
net words; three errors) 

Helen Stillman, Argertine High School 
Kans. (731 net words; four errors) 

Avery Kier, Argentine High School, Kansas City 
(724 net words; two errors) 

Clara Nadeau, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit. Mich 
(723 net words: five errors) 

Norma L. Lindquist, Gregg School, Chicago, II! 
words; two errors) 

Harry J. Swensen, West New York High School, 
New York, N. J. (727 net words; one error) 


Kansas City 


Kans 


(718 net 


West 


net words; four errors) 

Gretchen Urlaub, St. 

Nicholas \urora, Ill (761 net words; 
four errors) 

Marion J. Geiszler, St. Paul's School, Wilmington, Del. 
(753 net words; three errore) 

Catherine M. Lutz, St. Patrick's School, Wilmington, De! 
(748 net words; three errors) 

Leonard Nelson, High School, Phoenix, Ariz. 
words; three errors) 

Edwina V. Pelletier, St. Agatha’s High School, Fort Kent, 
Me. (760 net words, three errors) 


Schoo! 


(747 net 
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Margaret M. McCullin, St. Patrick's School, Wilmington, 
Del. (743 net words; two errors) 

Cecilia C. Connor, St. Patrick's School, Wilmington, Del. 
(743 net words; four errors) 

Constance Luedke, High School, Kiel, Wis. (741 net words; 
two errors) 

Adelaide Forster, St. Francie Commercial School, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. (740 net words; four errors) 

Ora Knopes, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, Mich. 
(740 net words; five errors) 

Crystal Gschwind, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, 
Mich. (737 net words; four errors) 

Gerald Lilliard, Argentine High School, Kansas City, Kans 
(728 net words; three errors) 

Elsie Cumro, Northwestern Business College, Beatrice, 
Nebr. (727 net words; four errors) 

Helen C. Hedden, St. Paul's School, Wilmington, De! 
(725 net words, three errors) 

Sarah A. McCullin, St. Patrick's School, Wilmington, Del. 
(725 net words; four errors) 

Laurette Van Boskirk, Northwestern Business College, 
Beatrice, Nebr. (724 net words; two errors) 

Helen Taylor, High School, Phoenix, Ariz. (723 net words; 
four errors) 

James J. Devlin, St. Paul's School, Wilmington, Del. 
(718 net words; five errors) 

Mary V. Brennan, St. Patrick's School, Wlimington, Del. 
(717 net words; five errors) 

Louise Ewens, St. Francis Commercial! School, Milwaukee, 
Wis. (716 net words; four errors) 

Ardeila S. Hardy, Senior High school, Red Bank, N. J. 
(713 net words; three errors) 

Eunice Cordts, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit. Mich. 
(712 net words; four errors) 

Elizabeth Mary Kirk, St. Patrick's School, Wilmington, 
Del. (711 net words, four errors) 

Teresa Schlidt, St. Francis Commercial School, Milwaukee, 
Wis. (708 net words: four errors) 

Marion G. Wolf, St. Patrick's School, Wilmington, Del. 
(702 net words; five errors) 

Bertha Jadike, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, Mich. 
(700 net words; four errors) 

Mrs. F. C. Robinson, Little Rock, Ark. 
no errors) 

Anne Eckl, St. Francis Commercial School, Milwaukee, 
Wis. (805 net words; 4 errors) 

Genevieve Fessler, St. Francis Commercial School, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. (767 net words; 3 errors) 

Crescence Wundrock, St. Francis Commercial 
Milwaukee, Wis. (754 net words; 3 errors) 

Katherine Kennedy, High School, Flagstaff, Ariz. 
net words; 3 errors) 

Mary M. Stahl, St. Paul’s School, Wilmington, Del. 
(754 net words; 5 errors) 
Felice Springob, St Francis Commercial 
waukee, Wis. (735 net words; 4 errors) 
Coletta Scharfenberger, St. Francis Commercial! School, 
Milwaukee, Wis. (720 net words; 2 errors) 

Margaret Wagner, St. Francs Commercial School, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. (720 net words; 2 errors) 

Sarah M. Kreck, St. Patrick’s School, Wilmington, Del. 
(720 net words; 4 errors) 

Helen McLain, SS. Philip & James School, Baltimore, Md. 
(714 net words; 4 errors) 


(832 net words; 


School, 


(754 


School, Mil- 


©? @ 


C. T. Club Prizes 


Mildred M. Dusak, Blessed Agnes School, Chicago, III. 

Florence Smart, Moser Shorthand College, Chicago, III. 

Esther Kelly, Argentine High School, Kansas City, Kans 

Rose Schmidt, Evanston Township High School, Evanston, 
tt 

Ingeborg Johnson, 
Evanston, Ill 

Ora Knopes, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, Mich. 

Ernest Dummel, High School, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Gertrude Gething, Rayen School, Youngstown, Ohio 

Kathleen Galpin, St. Nicholas’ School, Autora., III. 


Evanston Township High School, 
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Ethel Garber, Agricultural College, Corvallis 
Oregon 

Martha Hanna, High School, Colorado Springs, Colo 

Ethel Louise Locke, Evanston Township High Scho 
Evanston, III. 

Oscar L. Hanson, Gregg School, Chicago, Ill. (849 
words; three errors) 

Lilian Tichy, High School, Nort! ampton Mass 664 1 


words; two errors) 


Oregon 


®* © @ 
O. A. T. Clubs 


Honorable Mention 

Isabel C. Taylor, The Athenaeum, Fort Wayne, Ind 

Mildred L. Wilson, The Northern Normal & Industr 
School, Aberdeen, S. Dak. 

Sadie Marttila, The Northern Normal! & Industrial S 
Aberdeen, S. Dak. 

I. Schwartz, Commercial Experts’ Training School 

Angeles, Calif. 

Esther Appelbaum, High School, Wethersfield, Conn. 

Dorothy Eagan, High School, Wethersfield, Conn 

Rose Anna West, St. Charles School, Port 
L t. N. ¥. 

Rose Poenisch, St. Mary Xavier I: 
Corpus Christi, Tex 

Corinne Coleman, Elliott Com 
W. Va. 

Bertha Haid, Elliott Commercial School, Wheeling, W 

Robert Engelhardt, Elliott Commercial School, Wheeli 
W. Va. 

Vera Kiedaisch, Elliott Con 
W. Va. 

Dorothy 
W. Va 


Jeffers 


arnate Word Acad 


mercial School, Whee 


amercial School, WI 


Moore, Elliott Commercial School, Whe 


100% Clubs 


Sister Mary Cleophia, St. Mary of the Pines, Chataw 
Miss. (16) 
Edna V. Batten, Middle Township High School, Ca 
May Court House, N. J. (16) 
Hebrew Technical School for Girls, New York City (1* 
Ella Kenard, Woodburn ~ublic Schools, Woodbur 
Oregon. (14) 
R. E. Plymate, 
W. Va. (108) 
Alma Larson, High School, Colorado Springs, Colo. (1% 
N. Catherine Long, High School, Salina, Kans. (20 
Sister M. Eulalia, Ursuline Academy, Paola, Kans. 
Mary E. Steele, High School, Wilkinsburg, Pa. (24 
Mary Jane Sullivan, St. Francis Xavier's School, Brook 
N. ¥. (11) 
St. Mary's School, Scranton, Pa. (22) 
Sister M. Amadea, O. S. F., Blessed Agnes High Scho 
Chicago, Ill. (20) 
Santa Rosa Business College, Santa Rosa, Calif. (11 
Sister Mary Ludwiga, St. Francis Borgia School, Washi 
ton, Mo. (10) 
Katharyn S. Bessen, Madisor 
Ill. (15) 
Mary Hanna, High School, Westernport, Md. (16 
St. Mary's Academy, Haileybury, Ont., Canada (11! 
Hilda Olson, The Northern Norma! & Industria! & 
Aberdeen, S. Dak. (38) 
.isters of Providence, St. Mary's High School 
Ind. (11) 
Gertrude Forrester, West Bend High School, West B« 
Wis. (13) 
Florence Miller, Evart High School, Evart, Mich. (24 
Sister Mary M. Albert of Jesus, St. Ann's Academy, Mar 
boro, Mass. (10) 
Maud Tintzman, Churchman Business College, East« 
Pa. (31) 
Edith L. Killem, Lincoln Junior High School, Dulut 
Minn. (14) 
Maybelle M. Hoyt, Centra! High School, Duluth, Mir 
(27) 
Mary E. Bain, Central High School, Duluth, Minn. (56) 


Eltiott Commercial School, Wheeling 


Public Schools, Madis 


Ric hmond 
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Plate for September O. G. A. Test 


Material for November Tests 


(Good only until December 25, 


. « € 
pee ( 
° 
O. G. A. 


A successful attempt was made recently in Sweden to 
lay telegraph and telephone wiresfrom an airplane. Ten 
kilometers, or slightly over six miles of cable was laid be- 
tween two stations separated by woods and rough country 
Telegraph communication was established in the incredible 
time of eight minutes, six of which were consumed in laying 
the cable. 

This new application of the airplane is of vast civil, 
military, and naval importance, particularly in districts 
having little if any means of communication or over terrain 
difficult of access. 

The apparatus used in the tests was simple, light in 
space, and it could be installed 

The wire container was located 
Attached to the wire as it was 
A device 


weight, requiring small 
readily in any machine 
in the pilot's cockpit. 
dropped were small weights with signal flags. 


was provided for cutting the wires after the work was 
completed. 

In tests, it was found possible tc 
rate of over 150 miles an hour. 


lay cable at a flying 


1921) 


O. A. T. 

Junior Test 
Make an attractive copy of Thomas Hood's 
description of London in November, page 92 


Senior Test 


Copy the following article, rearranging 


it to give a separate sheet to the tabulation 
of the program of subjects to be discussed. 


The Agenda of the Arms Conference. As the host of 
the foreign Governments to be represented at the Con- 
ference that is to begin its sessions at Washington on No 
vember 11, the Government of the United States has drawn 
an outline of subjects to be considered. In doing this, the 
American Government has no intention, as it is clearly 
understood by all concerned, to exercise any control over 
the discussion or to limit it in any way, but acts for the 
convenience of the participants. Informal inquiry has 
undoubtedly secured information of what other Govern- 
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ments have in mind, and this tentative program has been 
drafted in the light of that information. The outline of 
subjects to be considered, or agenda, as transmitted by 
the United States to the principal Powers, is as follows 
LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS. 1. Limitation of naval 
armament—basis of limitation. Extent of limitation. 
Fulfillment of conditions. 2. Rules for control of new 
agencies of warfare. 3. Limitation of land armaments. 
PACIFIC AND FAR EASTERN QUESTIONS. 1. Questions re- 
lating to China—principles to be applied. 2. Application 
to subjects: (a) Territorial integrity (b) Administrative 
integrity (c) Open Door—equality of administrative and 
industrial opportunity (d) Concessions—monopolies and 
other economic privileges (e) Development of railways 
(f) Preferential railroad rates (g) Status of existing com- 
mitments. Questions relating to Siberia. Similar questions 
relating to China. 3. Mandate islands. 

Although questions of armament come first on the pro 
gram it is no indication that they will necessarily come up 
first for discussion. On the contrary, there is every indica- 
tion that in whatever order the subjects are considered, 
the decisions as to armament, if any decisions are to be 
made, must wait upon the settlement of certain questions 
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of policy. Armaments are tools used by nations for the 
purpose of defending or enforcing their policies. If a 
nation’s policies are not questioned or likely to be ques 
tioned, there will be little occasion for using those tools 
If its policies are in danger of being questioned or resisted 
it will either have to abandon its policies or find some tools 
for defending or maintaining those policies. If a nation 
is strong in men and resources, and believes its policies 
are right, it is not likely to abandon them, and therefore 
is likely to find some tools by which to persuade other 
nations not to interfere. Ina group of strong nations such 
as are to assemble at Washington, it is therefore impera 
tive that there should be some understanding as to one 
another's policies and some agreement as to a mutual! course 
of action concerning them before there can be any real 
limitation of armaments. No one with reason expects 
this Conference to result in disarmament or anything like 
disarmament; but everyone may reasonably expect a 
limitation or even reduction of armaments if the United 
States, Great Britain, and Japan can agree on certain 
policies in the Pacific and Far East. It is for this reason 
that the Pacific and Far Eastern questions on this program 
are much the most important of all questions to be discussed. 
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Direct Sales Letters 


(From Constructive Dictation, by Edward Hall Gardner, Page 166, letter 2) 
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The Liberty Calendar 


A Calendar for the Office Worker 


CALENDAR is simply a measure of 
A time. There have been many calen- 

dars and several different forms are 
still in use. In olden times the calendar 
was changed frequently and on the slightest 
pretext. The month of February formerly 
contained 29 days, but one day was taken 
from it and added to August, simply to 
gratify the vanity of that august personage, 
Augustus Caesar, for whom August was 
re-named, and who wanted it to contain 31 
days—the same as July, which had been 
re-named for Julius Caesar. 

A calendar should be simply 
but ours is not. In 
fact, it is so far from 
being simply arranged 


arranged, 


The Liberty Calendar 


The employee quits at the end of one week. 
The amount due the employee is often open 
to much dispute, because a week is not an 
integral part of a month. 

Millions of us work by the month and yet 
we have no such thing as a standard month. 
We have standardized everything else except 
our standard of time—the very thing we use 
the most. 

The need for an improvement in the 
calendar has long been recognized, and in 
recent years several plans for an improvement 
Only two of these plans 
have received serious consideration. These 
are the ‘‘Swiss”’ plan 
and the “American” 
or Liberty Calendar 


have been proposed. 





that a certain physi- 
cian claims it is sim- 
ply a “ferocious 
mess.’"” Many scien- 
tists and other care- 
ful thinkers say the 
doctor is exactly 8 | 9 10 
right. 


Mon. |Tues. | Wed.| Thu. | Fri. | Sat. 


plan. 
Sun, 


— - THE SWISS PLAN 


The Swiss plan was 
proposed first. It 
originated in Switzer- 
land and was for a 
time so well thought 
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<6 | 27 | 2 Europe. In fact, a 
bill for the adoption 








The particular dif- ae ~ | 
ficulty with the cal- 
endar is that the 


weeks do not fit the 

months and the months are of different lengths 
One cannot tell, without consulting a printed 
form, on what day of the week a future day 
of the month will fall. Neither can he tell 
on what day of the month a future day of 
the week will fall. One cannot tell how many 
days there are between two distant dates 
without first saying over a foolish little 
rhyme so as to know how many days there 
are in each month and then carefully figuring 
it out. ‘“‘Thirty days hath September!"" One 
never knows on what day of the week his 
next birthday will come. Nor does he know 
the day of the week on which the very next 
month will commence unless it is close 
at hand. 


100,000,000 PEOPLE INCONVENIENCED 


A hundred million people ask every year, 
on what day of the week will Christmas come, 
but nobody knows. A business man gives 
his bank a four months’ note, never knowing 
whether it will not come due on Sunday or on 
some day of the week on which he has an 
engagement at a distant point. An employer 


hires an employee at a certain sum per month 


Every month like this to the end of time 


of this plan was in- 
troduced in the Brit- 
ish Parliament just before the war. 

This plan sets aside one independent 
day in every year, which is not included 
in any week or month, and divides the 
remaining 364 days so that there are 
thirty days in each of the first two months 
of every quarter and thirty-one days in 
the last. 

The advantages of this plan lie in the fact 
that the first month of every quarter would 
always commence on the same day of the 
week; the second month of every quarter 
would always commence on a certain other 
day of the week; and the third month of 
every quarter would always commence on 
another certain day of the week. Conse- 
quently, under this plan, one could figure 
out the location in the week of any future 
date, and he could do so without the use of a 
printed calendar. 

It is acknowledged that this plan would be 
a great improvement over our present 
atrocious form, but its almost fatal weakness 
lies in the fact that the weeks do not fit the 
months and the months are still of two 
different lengths. These two serious defects 
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are entirely overcome in the “‘American”’ or 
Liberty Calendar plan. 
LIBERTY CALENDAR PLAN 


The Liberty Calendar plan, sets aside 
New Year Day as an independent legal 
holiday. It stands between the last day of 
December and the first day of January and is 
not included in any week or month. Another 
independent day, called “Leap Year Day,” 
is provided for leap years. It is placed 
between June and July and is not included 
in any week or month. The remaining 364 
days are divided into thirteen months of 
exactly four weeks each. 

Thus the weeks are made exactly to fit 
the months and the months are all of the 
same length. Every month commences with 
Monday and there are exactly 24 work days 
in every month. This number—24—is very 
easily subdivided, which is important to both 
employers and employees. Under this calen- 
dar, every month for a million years would 
always be just alike. 

In order to retain exactly one-seventh of 
the time for Sundays, each seventh New 
Year Day becomes ‘‘New Year Sunday,” and 
each seventh Leap Year Day becomes ‘‘Leap 
Year Sunday.” 

The added month is named “Liberty,” 
and it is placed next after February. Thus 
the months are January, February, Liberty, 
March, etc. Four months are placed in the 
summer season and three in each of the 
others. Liberty is very fittingly the first 
month of spring. The selection of this name 
for the additional month had much to do with 
naming the new calendar, and yet the name 
“Liberty Calendar” is also especially appro- 
priate because it was chosen in November, 
1918, right after the armistice was signed. 

It is claimed by experts that the advan- 
tages of this form cannot be overestimated. 
The saving of time and mental effort would 
be immense. 

Every day of the month would always fall 
on a certain day of the week. In every month 
the Ist, 8th, 15th and 22d would always be 
Monday; the 2d, 9th, 16th and 23d would 
always be Tuesday; the 3d, 10th, 17th and 
24th always Wednesday; the 4th, 11th, 18th 
and 25th always Thursday; the 5th, 12th, 
19th and 26th always Friday; the 6th, 13th, 
20th and 27th always Saturday; and the 7th 
14th, 21st, and 28th always Sunday. One 
would always know the day of the month as 
easily as he now knows the day of the week, 
and printed calendars would soon be unknown. 

Good Friday and Easter Sunday are set 
for the 12th and 14th of March in every year, 
which correspond with our present 7th and 
9th days of April. Under this calendar, every 
holiday and every anniversary would always 
fall on some certain day of the week. The 
Fourth of July, Armistice Day, and Christ mas 
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would always fallon Thursday. A promissory 
note given for any number of weeks, months 
and years would always come due on the 
same day of the week it was given. 


YEAR EASILY DIVIDED INTO 
QUARTERS 


The-year can be more easily divided into 
quarters under this Liberty Calendar than 
under the present form. Under this new 
form, each quarter will contain exactly 
thirteen weeks and each quarter will always 
commence with Monday. Under our present 
form the quarters are of three different 
lengths and commence on different days of 
the week. Moreover, the new and real 
quarters will be far better for large business 
concerns. Every quarter will start with 
Monday, but as a rule the quarters will not 
start on the first day of the month, and this 
will relieve congestion of office work. 

While the new number of months, 
not easily divisible, the number of work days 
ina month, 24, the weeks in a month, 4, and 
the weeks in a year, 52, are all easily divisible. 
This is important, as fully 99 per cent of all 
settlements involving time, are by the hour, 
day, week, or month, and not by the year. 

The objection to the number thirteen is 
foolish superstition. The United States flag 
contains thirteen stripes, but this fact does 
not detract from the respect given it, nor 
interfere with its success. While the new 
calendar has thirteen months, it never has 
any “Friday the 13th.” 

This plan of calendar provides, as does our 
present form, that only such century years 
as can be divided by 400 shall be leap years 
This is necessary because the mean calendar 
year is thirty-four seconds longer than the 
solar year. 

Twenty days are added to the accepted 
summer season—ten days before and ten days 
after the summer solstice. The other seasons 
are shortened a trifle. 

This Liberty Calendar would prove very 
convenient for both employers and employees. 
All pay days, whether weekly, semi-monthly, 
monthly, or quarterly, would always come at 
the end of the week. All notes and contracts 
would be so drawn that none would ever 
mature on Sunday. All semi-annual pay- 
ments would come due on Monday, January 
1, and on Monday, June 15. 


13, is 


$150,000,000 SAVED ANNUALLY 


The adoption of this new calendar would 
cause a saving of $40,000,000 a year in cost 
of printed and lithographed calendars, while 
the combined saving of time and money would 
equal fully $150,000,000 a year. 

A bill which provides for the adoption of this 
new form has already been introduced in the 
United States Congress (Continued on page 119) 
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Left Behind—XV 


(Continued from page 8&9) 
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The Shorthand Reporter 
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Conducted by Frederick H. Gurtler 
Court and Convention Reporter 


69 West Washington Street, Chicago 


Speed Contest Observations 


O TWO shorthand contests are alike. 
N The contest at Niagara Falls, Canada, 
this year was no exception to the 
ule so far as presenting new questions to 
the Committee is concerned. Perhaps the 
readers of this Department would be good 
enough to express their opinions on a question 
the Speed Contest Committee will have to 
consider before another contest is held. 
Almost as long as contests in shorthand 
writing have been held, the question of 
furnishing typewriter operators for the con- 


testants has been before the Committee. 
Obviously, the Committee cannot furnish 
experienced operators for all those who 


enter the contest, but, even if it could, many 
of the contestants prefer to do their own 
typing. However, some who do their own 
typing feel they should have a time allowance 
for transcribing greater than those who 
have the aid of typists. The reason I mention 
it here is to get your view, Mr. Reader. 
What do you think about it? Won't you 
write me and give me the benefit of your 
opinion so that I can pass it on to the next 
Speed Contest Committee? 

So that your mind will be refreshed on 
this matter, let me say that the principal 
advantage, in my opinion, of a typist for 
a contestant in a speed contest is that it 
allows the contestant to give his whole 
attention to reading his notes and provides 
someone to read the typewritten matter 
back to him for the purpose of comparing 
it with his notes. On the other hand, a 
typewriter operator, with the best of inten- 
tions, who is not accustomed to operating 
for reporters but, out of the goodness of her 
heart or his heart, is willing to operate for 
a contestant, may do the contestant harm 
through a lack of experience. The majority 
of reporters can operate a typewriter at a 
fair rate of speed, even though for years 
it has seldom been necessary for them to 
write a single page of transcript on the 
typewriter. Therefore, the inexperienced 
operator, in effect, would consume valuable 
time rather than conserve it. Also, in the 


matter of checking, through timidity, lack 
of appreciation of the importance of little 
words or for some other reason, the operator 





might not be the accurate checker that he 
should be under the circumstances. 

With this introduction, will you send 
your answer to this question: Should a 
contestant who is not furnished an operator 
be allowed more time in which to make 
his transcript than a contestant who is 
furnished an operator? If your answer is 
“Yes,” then how much more time should 
be allowed? The present time allowance 
for transcripts is as follows: 


150 and 175 words a minute—45 minutes each for the 
five-minute take. 


200 words a minute—75 minutes for the five-minute 


take. 

215, 230, 240 and 280 words a minute—90 minutes each 
for the five-minute take. 

The Committee for the 1921 contest 
for its own information and satisfaction 


would be interested in having your views 


Individual Writing Methods 


WOULD now like to make a few remarks 

as an observer at a contest, and not as a 
member of the Speed Contest Committee. 
It is interesting to note the different types 
of writers, and in calling attention to the 
different types I do not express any criticism 
of any of them. I call attention to these 
different types of writers simply to show 
that different methods are used by different 
different 


writers because of temperaments 
or experience. In the last contest there 
was one writer who had wonderful control 


of his hand, and at high rates of speed there 
was no perceptible difference in the accuracy 
of his stroke or the coolness with which he 
wrote. The burden of writing at an excessive 
rate of speed, with that writer, was mental 
rather than physical. 

Then there was a writer of the vital type, 
who put a great deal of physical energy into 
the writing, making notes that, no doubt, 
were easy to read but at the same time 
differing materially from the notes of the 
first writer. 

And there was a third type of writer, 
with a writing temperament just between 
the mental and vital types of writers, and 
this type, known as the motor type, expressed 
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A Mining Case—III 


(Key to this plate is given on page 117) 
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his skill through a measured combination 
of mental and physical powers. Again, the 
notes of this writer showed a direct relation 
to the particular temperamental type of 
individual writing them. 

These types of writers were represented 
in each case by a number of people, as all 
shorthand writers, in a general way, are 
naturally one or the other or a combination 
of these types. 

The point we can learn from this observa- 
tion is that no one method of writing can 
be looked upon as the only method and no 
teacher should ever expect each of his or 
her students to accomplish the final result 
in exactly the same way. As individuals 
differ in every other respect, so their writ- 
ing methods differ, and very properly so. 

An experienced teacher can tell by looking 
at the notes of a student, written at the stu- 
dent’s best rate of speed, just the typ: of 
individual that person may be, and it wou!.! 
be a serious mistake to compel A, being 
of a distinctly mental type, to follow the 
same methods as B, being of a distinctly 
vital type, or to compel C, being of a dis- 
tinctly motor type, to follow the methods 
of either A or B. Each writer must deter- 
mine for himself what is the easiest and 
most efficient way for him to write short- 
hand, whether small, medium, or large notes, 
and then stick to that style of writing. 
This decision must be intelligently arrived 
at, however, in order to be accurate. 


POSITION 


Another interesting study was the various 
positions assumed by the writers, and here, 
again, in most cases there was the expression 
of the individuality. Of course, it may have 
been that some of the writers assumed a 
certain writing position simply because 
some skillful writer had told them that was 
the position he preferred, but, generally 
speaking, those who enter contests have 
given sufficient thought to the proper writing 
position to give expression to their own 
individuality. This is as it should be if the 
individual writer determines for himself, 
after intelligent consideration, what the 
proper writing position is, in view of his 
particular temperament and in the light 
of the elements which contribute tojthe 
proper writing position. 


PAPER 


Another interesting study was the various 
kinds of writing material. Out of the thirty- 
four contestants, perhaps there were seven- 
teen different sizes of note paper, and perhaps 
even a greater diversity of texture of note 
paper. There are many elements to be 
considered in selecting proper note paper, 
and no one quality of paper would be suited 
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to all writers. You cannot successfully 
force one writing condition upon all writers. 
My idea about note paper is that it should 
be of such quality and color as to provide 
the least possible writing friction and the 
greatest contrast in color. This rule will 
apply to all writers, but it is about the only 
rule that is generally applicable. 


PENS AND PENCILS 


And there were different types of writing 
instruments used—fountain pens varying 
in weight, length, and circumference, and with 
an equal variation in the smoothness, flexi- 
bility, and sharpness in the nibs, and some 
variation in the color of ink used, though, 
among practicing reporters, the violet or green 
inks are used almost exclusively. There were 
pencil writers, too, using pencils with hard 
and with soft leads, varying in length, and 
of a wide range in color of the lead. Here 
again, the element of friction and the contrast 
in color between the lead and the paper 
used is important, and, of course, the general 
question of the suitability of the particular 
writing instrument chosen to the tempera- 
ment of the individual using it is one that 
cannot be answered without taking into 
consideration many, many facts. 

The object of this article is simply to call 
your attention to these various writing 
methods which, by contrast, were very 
noticeable in this year’s contest, with the 
hope that those who expect to enter future 
contests will give these matters proper 
consideration, and profit by it. Writers of 
equal shorthand ability may differ in their 
accuracy and speed because of their differing 
skill in writing mechanics. 

If any of the readers of this Department 
have ideas to express along these or other 
lines that have not been mentioned, I shall 
be glad to have contributions for publication. 
Let each contribute of his experience so 
that all may be benefited. 

It is hoped that there will be received 
a number of replies to the question asked 
earlier in this article. Don't let the other 
fellow do all the work. By the way, this 
is a splendid time to begin to perfect your 
skill as a shorthand writer. 


A Mining Case—III 


(Key to plate given on opposiie page) 


A W.S. Pate and myself 

Q You may state the date of that contract, if you 
know. 

A It was dated February 5 the same date as the other 
papers. 

Q And who were the parties to it? 

A The parties were Brady Lead Company— 


MR. CURREY: Waita minute! I object to this lead- 
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ing to prove the contents of a written instrument It is 
not the proper way to prove the contents of a lost written 
instrument, to ask anything more of the witness than to 
state his remembrance of its recitals. 

THE COURT: Let him state what it contained, the sub 
stance of it so far as he can remember it 

MR. CURREY: | object to the of both the 
Court and counsel, limiting the witness to giv'ng the sub- 
stance of an instrument, because it directs the mind of the 
witness simply to giving his conclusions of the resultant 
consequences of the contract 

Q You may state the contents of the contract, Mr 
Brady. 

A The Brady Lead Company, in consideration of this 
quit-claim deed Mrs. Pate and the Old Times Company 
gave, agreed to pay 

Q What about the lease 

MR.CURREY: I object to Mr. Mills, in the 
the recital, callir ntion to any part of it 
ymission of any part of it 


question 


midst of 
or the 


g itte 
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MR. MILLS: : withdraw my question. 

MR. CURREY: I would like to have the Court rule 
whether that is proper. 

THE COURT: He has withdrawn the question 
hardly proper. I will sustain the objection. 


It is 


Q Go ahead. 

A The Brady Lead Company, in consideration of se 
curing this lease from the Higgins Land Company, agreed 
to assume this three per cent royalty to be paid to Mrs 
Pate and Mrs. Herman and Mrs. Elliott. 

Q Go ahead, Mr. Brady, if there is anything else y: 
remember. 

MR. CURREY: 
ness 

THE COURT: 

MR.CURREY: Except 

A The royalty was, I believe. for a term of about tw 
Lead Company bound themselve 
assigns ¢t pay yalty o 


I object to the prompting of the wi 


Overruled 
years and the Brady 


and their successors and 
three per cent 


this r 
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National Shorthand Reporters’ Convention 


Niagara Falls, Canada, August 22-26, 1921 


New OFFICERS 


President. Willard B 


Vsce-President 


Bottome, New York 
Louis E. Schrader, Wheeling, W. Va 


Secretary, Albert C. Gaw, Chicago 
Treasurer, W. A. J. Warnement, Cleveland 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Edwin L. Allen, Pittsburgh 
4. C. Campbell, Ottawa, Canada 
Mettje E. Middaugh, Kansas City 


the 
onvention of 


[went y-sec- 
the N. S 
On the 


rove ead 

ond Annual 

R. A. 
beautiful Canadian side of Niagara, opposite 
the American falls and the center of a pano 
rama unequalled on this or any other conti 
nent, the Hotel Clifton possesses a location 
to be envied by any resort in the world 
It was there that the leading reporters of 
the two countries gathered to get acquainted, 
discuss methods, and to further the interests 
of the reporting profession. 

Improved conditions as regards reporting 
rates and codperation was 
discussed view to bringing about 
a much needed statutes that 
limit the compensation of the reporter to 
a standard commensurate with 
present-day requirements. Thanks to the 
organization of the N. S. R. A. and the 
initiative of its members, the outlook in 
this regard is decidedly improved. 

A unique and valuable practice inaugurated 
at this session of the Association was that of 
assigning a section of the program to the 
development of symposiums on reporting 
subjects, under the direction of leaders in their 
particular lines of endeavor. Papers were 
called for and read, after which the subject 


were ice ally chosen 


were noted, 
with a 


revision of 


scarcely 


matter was opened to debate by the organiza 


tion. It is a constructive piece of discussio: 
that promises to be of genuine service 

One of the most interesting and popula: 
of these symposiums was that conducted 
by Mr. Behrin, on ‘‘How to Achieve Hig! 
Speed in Shorthand.” Mr. Behrin talkex 
on the topic, upon which he speaks 
with authority, and papers were read or 
it by Mr. Bottome, Mr. Gurtler, and Mr 
Swem. Other papers by Mr. John D. Carson 
Mr. Percy E. Budlong, and Mr. Clyde 
Marshall were received and printed in the 
record. We hope to reproduce the substance 
of this symposium at an early date for the 
value it ambitious 
writers. 

As always, the chief interest of the con 
vention was displayed in the Annual Cham 
pionship Contest, conducted under the man 
agement of Mr. J. E. Fuller, Chairman, Mr 
Nathan Behrin, Mr. Henry S. Sanders 
Dr. E. H. Eldridge, and Mr. Fred H. Gurtler 
of the Contest Committee. The achievement 
of Mr. Schneider in winning was received in 
true sporting spirit by the losers. 

The 1922 convention will be held in New 
London, Connecticut, during the week of 
August 14-19. Decide now to go! 


one 


possesses to all 
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The Liberty Calendar 
(Continued from page 112) 
ind a bill will probably also be introduced in 
the British Parliament. Assoon asthe United 
States joins the League, or an association of 
ations, a Joint Resolution will be introduced 
n both Houses, requesting the League of 
Nations to call an international convention 
t Washington, D C., to consider the 
bject of calendar reform 
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Technical Terms 
Railroads 


whole 


Key to 1” 


\dze, air-brake, air compressor, air lin« 
rmrest, assistant freight agent 
Baggageman, baggagemaster 
a ling, bills co! box car 
rake shoe, buffet car, bumper 
Caboose, caisson, car load, car lot 
ispatcher, chief engineer, clinker, commutation 
vent, competing line, conductor® 
ipling, culvert, cy 
Day report deflecting ro derail, derail 
ent, destination, differential fares, dining car, dispatc! 
ispatcher, diverging line, draftsman, (drawbridge, drawbar 
rawhead.” 
Eastbound, engineman 
xpress train 
Fast freight, ferry boat 
flat car, free haul, free reclining chair car 
ght house, freight trair 
Gang plank, genera 
ahead signa! 
i Hand brake, hand car, hand spike, 
ig engine 
beam, immigration bureau, insulator, Ir 
intrastate traffx 


billed in 


lectible brakeman 


cattle 


connecting 
linder 


deadhead i, 


excess baggage, express agent 


hplate flag stat n 
freight car,™ 


fireman. f 


manager, genera! superintendent 
guard rail 
headlight, hoist 


grade crossing, grate-shaker 


terstate 

mmerce Commission, 
l Landslide 
arrester, limit 


lightning 
limitation, lineman, lining bar, linoleum,” 


cal freight, local train, ogging car, lower 
rth 


ntern, library car. lighterage 
locomotive, 
n 
Machine shop, master mechar mechanical de 
ent, mile post 

Narrow gauge 

Observation car, overhead crossin 

Passenger. passer 


ger™§ train, paymasts perishab! 


~oliceman, porter, pullman, pullman car, purchasing agent's 
rder, push car 

R. Railroad commission ar end, rebate 
able, refrigerator car é right-of ™*-way 
S Section bar “ction bos emaphore, 
signalman, signature 

switch, standard time, staybol torehouse, superintendent 
f motive™’ power ' 


rebill, redeen 

round-trip 
sidetrack, signal, 
king car, split 


I Tallyman, time aster, trair 
rder, turn-tab! 
}. Upper birt 

Ventilator, vestibul 
Wa ybill 


Yardmast 


westbour 
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Statement of the Ownership, Manage- 
ment, Circulation, Etc. 


Required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912 


Of The Greeg Writer, published monthly at Mount Morris, 
Illinois, for October 1, 1921. 


State of Illinois 
County of Cook 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Charlies Lee Swem, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the managing editor of The Greeg Write 
and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership. management 
(and if a daily paper. the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above caption, re 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
of this form, to wit 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, ed 
itor, managing editor and business managers are 
Publisher, The Gregg Publishing Company 

623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Editor, John Robert Gregg, 
285 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Managing Editor, Charlies Lee Swem 
631 South Wabash Avenue 
Business Manager, Charlies Lee Swem 
631 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of 
individual owners, or, if a corporation, give its name and 
the names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of the total amount of stock 
John Robert Gregg, President 

285 Fifth 
Maida Gregg, Vice-President 
285 Fifth Avenue, New 
W. F. Nenneman, Secretary-Treasurer 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
Edmond Gregg 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 

3. That the known bondholders 
security holders owning or holding 1 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
(if there are none, so state None 

4 That the two paragraphs 
names of the owners, stockholders 
if any, contain not only the list of st 
holders as they appear upon t 
but also, in cases where the stockho! 
appears upon the books of the co 
any other fiduciary relation, the 
corporation for whom suc 
that the said two paragraphs contain sta'« 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the cir 
and conditions under which stockholders and 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant 
reason to believe that ar ther 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the 
stock, bonds, or other securities t as so stated by 

5. That the average number opies of eact 
this publication sold j 


Chicago, Illinols 


Aven j}¢ New York City 
rk City 
Illinois 


Illinois 
1ortgagees, and other 
wer cent r re 


the 


trustee is ac 


persor associatior 


issue of 
1 oF 1istri eq : ro 4) th aiis or 
otherwise, to paid subscribers 
ceding the date shown above i 
tion is required from daily publications only 
CHAS. L. SW 
Managing Editor 
Sworn to and subscribe we me this 2ist day of 
September, 1921. ¢ 
SEAL, ALICE S 


I WILDE 
(My commiission expires Feb 


7 1922.) 


\extat 
ements 


. 
a 


a 





Coming in the December Gregg Writer 


First installments of 


4 Short History of Shorthand 
By John Robert Gregg 


and 


A Christmas Effigy (a story in shorthand 
By Archie P. McKishnie 
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Short Stories in Shorthand lil 


Family Opinion 





The Thoughtful Wife 


Seeing 's Believing! 





of E vperticnuce 








